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research here work together. The philologist helps the
anthropologist; the ethnographer is supported by the
archaeologist. Each one of them does what he can to-
wards determining the root from which all these tribes
sprang, and the part of the world from which they made
their way to the Arctic Ocean.
The philologist compares the different Eskimo dialects.
Eskimo speech is polysynthetic, which is to say that indi-
vidual words consist of roots to which are added suffixes,
whose peculiarity is that they cannot stand alone, but
when added to the root indicate in what sense this is to
be taken. Thus the two hundred or so suffixes in the
Eskimo speech can be added to all the different root-
words; and an amusing fact is that to one of these a
whole string of suffixes may be attached. Take for ex-
ample the word igdlorssuatsiarliorfigssaliarqugamiuk. Here
igdlor alone is the chief word, and the rest are additions
indicating the sense in which the word igdlor or house,
is to be understood. If we divide the whole word into its
component parts it stands simply as follows:
(igdlor   ssua   tsiar        HOT     fi         gssa         liar   qu      gamiuk           \
I house big    rather    build   place    coining   go    ask    when he him./
Or in other words, cwhen he asked him to go to the place
where the rather big house was to be built'.
By this alone it will be realised that the Eskimo lan-
guage is not an easy one to learn, and that Eskimo
dialects are a life-study. The demonstration of how
by successive mutation one dialect developed from
another is the part of research of most importance for the
understanding of the migrations, and of the Eskimos'
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